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The Taking of Hugli

jVlanrique spent the whole of 1651 and the year following at
Dianga busied with his duties as vicar. He had been given per-
mission by Thiri-thu-dhamma to build a church at Angaracale,
the neighbouring fishing village, and to collect and settle round it
the Indian Christians who up to that time had lived in various
parts of the province of Chittagong.
During 1652 Hugli was the scene of terrible events, Hugli
where he had spent such a happy time in 1628-9, 'appreciating
the sweet association' of the friars at the Augustinian monastery.
In 1628 the Mughal Emperor Jehangir had died. The Portu-
guese had been able to remain on excellent terms with this easy-
going monarch. But his successor, Shah Jehan, was a strict
Moslem and, so, prejudiced against all Christians. He was pre-
judiced in particular against the inhabitants of Hugli because at
a time when he was fighting against his brother in the struggle
for the imperial throne, some of their captains had played him
false. Moreover, on his accession the city had not sent the custo-
mary present and congratulations.
Hugli, as we have seen, represented a private trading venture
outside Portuguese Asia. About three hundred Portuguese men
lived there. Their wives or mistresses were in some cases Euro-
pean, but mostly Eurasian or Indian. The rest of the population,
perhaps ten thousand all told, were Indian traders, shopkeepers,
sailors, and slaves, the slaves being in a majority. All were Catho-
lics. Large custom dues were paid to the Mughal, the town other-
wise being quite self-governing. It was not fortified, though the
inhabitants were well armed. The goods it supplied to the Court,
and the revenue it paid, made it an asset to the Government.
Under Jehangir its leading men had been given grants of land and
many privileges and exemptions. The utmost prosperity and com-
fort prevailed.